bandaged hand behind me, saying nothing of the intense ^
pain. When he finally noticed the bandage I explained I
had cut my hand on a broken glass at rehearsal. Father
never knew the truth about my injury, which took a long
time to heal and left a scar which is still visible. He went
off to South Africa and I managed to keep working. He was
gone about a year. He came home well and bronzed and
self-assured. When I met him at the boat, he introduced
me to an enormous, handsome man with whom he had
made friends during his trip. This was Victor McLaglen.

Unfortunately South Africa had not made Father's
fortune or changed his habits. But something had changed
in me during the months he was away. I had learned to
stand alone, and by managing to keep on tour I never lived
with Father again. He retired to Brighton, did an occasional
show or a concert, and later on I was able to help him until
his death.

In between jobs I lived at the "Cats' Home" in London
so that I could make the rounds of the theatrical managers'
offices. This was a tall, gaunt house in Charlotte Street
which called itself The Theatrical Girls' Boarding House.
Here, for ten shillings a week, you could luxuriate in a
cubicle by yourself. . For five shillings you shared a room
with another girl. For half a crown you could have a cot
in a dormitory. I never reached the ten-shilling private-
cubicle stage.

There was a great feeling of camaraderie at the Cats'
Home. We girls loaned each other tram fares and clothes
to look our best when seeking a job. There was a sewing
* room where we made our own clothes, and the stars of the
London theatres used to send their discarded gowns to us to
be raffled off at sixpence a ticket. I remember winning a